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FIVE POEMS 


CONTEMPORARY LEGEND 


EE us Hear us 
S The dawn falls on the mountain ledge 
and the black trees open their boughs 
I saw him stumble 
the raw hands raised to his face This was the boy 
with the white-gold hair whose father was a millionaire 


from Detroit The story: BANK CRASH 


Hear us We have 
faced too many enemies with eyes of fear 
the falling 
of the morning on the upturned faces crying with broken 
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voices salvation 

The God the god the gods lost 
We must find it in something to die for 

something to live for 
sending the swiftness to the heel 
firing the land 
toward purpose 
the whole love meeting the long nights 

and the nights and the days 


This boy whose father gave up 
the ship on the 36th floor of the Irving National 
with a cartridge in the eyeball 


Listen to us now 
Surely we shall find it somewhere Telegraph the deed 
Radiogram the message Europe is at the crossroads 
Strike for peace 


This boy beaten by the police came out of 
jail and walked to the workers’ council signed the card 
joined the delegation 

The ocean throws up the bodies 
of the ladies of Westbury and the men of Number 1 Wall 
They would like to sleep with the bronze-haired chest 
of the Olympic player pressed to their breasts 
and the men aching for the sweet rouged mouths 


Sut the sea 
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Willard Maas 


is cold with oblivion and the waves high with the rage 
of too many centuries 


Hear us We can find it 
The path is straight and the object to be reached for the 
reaching 

Night is no night and the sun explodes the farthest hills 
and we stand waiting to receive the guns 

the typed orders 
to turn the guns 
exchanging the whispers the typed orders 


to begin marching in columns 
while the world flares 
with rockets 


And the tall cities to be taken 


TRANSCONTINENTAL 


Avenues of trafh« the blonde from Illinois 


the gilded plaster cupids second-run house 


Here the cathedral the brass inscription BANK 
red velvet carpet tapers chromium rail 
We must find roads to follou the alley is blind 


and the parks at night are lonely without the music 


Love was the light in the rooming house 
made us sing under his hand the breast 
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Rivers of the heart breathe on flowing 
with love under the winter-burdened sky 

We have come a long way we are lonely 
and we have songs to sing we have forgotten 


Across Wyoming the freight car beat the tracks 
spreading newspaper on the boards they slept 


White hyacinths of April mornings sent 
to lips of burning music and the blood 
chanting the birds’ sweet fortune to the air 
Return 
return 
the hands clasped to the hands 
the figures on the wall march to the grave 


They found him under the tree the pistol in his hand 
the note penciled on the back of a check 


Go write a rhyme of love and death 

The night is wide and stars for us to follou 
We have come a long way and the dark 

is spilled with purple violets and the sky 
hot with a path of fire above the street 


The bank doors close the choir seats are empty 
Place the platform here upon the curb 
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NO WORD FOR THE YOUNG 


Where have we seen darkness 
Cut the light of solid day, 
The leaves fall 


And our love shaken? 


The level grass in the long 
Afternoons of awakening, 
The boys following 


The paths into the woods, the girls. 


Through thickened glasses 
The failing eyes survey 
The rotting fruit, the man 


Sleeping on the loading platform at midnight. 


We may do them honor, the young, 
But their helpless thoughts 
Turn inward, surveying 


The fungus at the heart. 


Alone, alone, crying 

When the bitterness dissolves. 

There must be answers for the morning 
And the replies not of death. 


Not out of death but of action 
Erect the scaffold 
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For the red neck, the bald head. 
Write the sentence on the backs of coupons. 


The passing of the sick and crippled 

In the fog of the city 

To be greeted by meetings 

At the street corners and public buildings. 


Burned in acid on the bronze plaque, 
Carved on the tombstones 

Our final words: Defeat 

No word for the young. 


DARKNESS COMING 


In the funnel of the found seashell 
The wet stars after the fog lifts 


In the stiff morning the ice-hung trees 
The white backyard painted by winter 


Be ever seeking in the whisper 
At the last parting and the quick handclasp 


The snowfall silence and the Christmas wreath 


Return the childhood to his walking 


And with his walking the soft footfall 
With his own sea-roar the bright image 
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Be 
Be 


W 
Gi 














Cypress and the brown coastland 
The aching elbows of love 


Holding his mouth above her own 


The breast balanced above the breasts 


The heart gathering loneliness 


Sinking to sleep in remembered arms 


Be seeking now for their returning 


Out of the cold mouth of December 


Above the screaming of the sanded rails 


Above the subway sleeper’s dreams 


Before the darkness coming before the beginning 


Before the light switched on in the empty room 


SONG 


What will the evening tell you 
Giving the soft star to the heart? 
Of what will the night speak 


Seeing the poor walk in sadness? 


Under the sound of the bridge traffic, 
The street lamp shining on the snow, 
Outstretched the hand of those 


Walking alone in the starlight. 
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Evening giving the river to the eyes 

And the lonely seeing no river, 

Walk with the coming of night, 

No evening and no star to hear the story. 


And the lonely and the poor remembering 
The quiet evenings after supper. 
What will the dark tell you of love? 
What will the dark tell you? 
W hat the night? 


Willard Maas 
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ONE FACE 


Justice 

has a 

single face 
composed 

of all 

the faces 
that brought 
a million 
actions in 

a million 
different 
cases, 

and there 
men wait 
until he 
moves and 
stonily 
embraces 
the steps 
the legal 
chain began, 
the judge’s 
step retraces. 
Justice 


has a 
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nodding 
head and 

little in 

its voices, 

and something 

in my 

conscience 

stirs and 

nothing there 
rejoices, 

for when | 

hear “Not 

guilty, sir,” 

or “Guilty!” 
or “Who’s next?” 
I know 

that I’m 

the villain, 

not the 

hero of 

the text. 


And yet 

some other 
fellow’s down 
for what 

I might have 
done, 
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Alfred Kreymborg 


and still 
that other 
fellow’s dark 
while I 
am in the 
sun, 

and thus 
will other 
fellows go, 
bedevilled 
by the race 
that never 
seems to 
see itself 
in every 
human 
face. 


Alfred Kreymborg 
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EMBRACED BY HOLY ARMS 


Embraced by holy arms 
With veins that cool her sides 
And half embraced by legs 
Upon the holy tides, 


Her body touches and 
Arranges sacredly 

The plants of seaweed on 
The marble in the sea. 


While attar chills them both 
His knee upon her slips. 

His breath repeats her breath 
All lighted and their lips 


Create their godlike cries 
Near seaweed’s roots. The sea’s 
Cascades and waves encase 
The waves about their knees. 
Louis Second 
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DIDACTIC POEM 


Walls of the senses separate 

Man from man from the world, create 
The blindness of the single reign. 
Walls of love are walls of hate, 
Holding close, but shutting out; 
Fighting for our own, we flout 


Humanity, and count it gain. 


Occasional saviors tender rest 

To all the wearied and oppressed, 
And preach the brotherhood of man: 
“Alone you fail, but you are blest 
Before your Father’s altar, son.” 
Yet love alone has never won 


Uncruel life since life began. 


Now love is aided; only now 

The pledge accompanies the vow; 
“To Live” rules out “To Isolate”: 
Our mercenary skills allow 

A social need to buy and sell. 
Annihilation after hell, 

The price we pay to separate. 


Robertson Sillars 
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DEATH OF LEAH 


Leah sang ugly cinquains to the moon: 
Birthdays were fewer now — she had a knack 
Of using dyes to keep the gray hairs back 

And daring styles that only the young assume. 





She drank too much: she who had swelled with scorn 


When we grew sottish, sprawling on her rugs 
In empty glee to tempt her with our hugs 
And puppy passion. (She was apt to mourn 


Those moments now.) Leah gave up her flat 
And travelled in the ludicrous belief 
Of romance on some moonbathed coral reef 


Or dusky mountain love on Ararat. 


We were still roistering when she returned: 
Leah had changed, Leah talked much of death; 
Her mountain climb had left her short of breath 


(No dyes on Ararat ! — she had been spurnec 


By guide and porter.) Leah began to think 
Of convents where the too-adventurous heart 
Might flutter unperceived and ache apart 
From all desire evoked by constant drink. 
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We were still guzzling when she died: 


The spirit drooped, the grim wit slept. 
Sterile the tryst her soul had kept 


With abstinen e on heaven’s side. 


She shall be borne by twelve white mice 
To her eternal resting place. 
Skilled hands shall pacity that face 


W hose counterpart ts found in ice. 


While we, the distraught revellers, shall consign 
Her memory to dust; as we deposit 
Some baleful family portrait in the closet 


Chere to discolor in the cramp of time. 


William FitzGerald 


William FitzGerald 
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FOUR POEMS 
NIGHT LETTER TO A MAN LOST IN MID-OCEAN 


My friend, you are well-dead in sluttish times. 
Earth has lost her rudder and drifts toward shoals 
of desperation. Shipmates stand with knives 
against each other’s breast. Unplotted tombs 
await the dossils of these suppurate souls. 

Ashore for flotsam lurk conniving knaves 


who have already got your core and mine. 
Honor has rotted among the guts of hope. 
Shall we not mutiny and be one man 

to garrote traitors with a halyard-rope? 


I write you as we drift . . . perhaps myself 
shall beat delivery of a post too late, 

and I shall glide, a-swirl in phosphor-light, 
to your pelagic urn on the coral shelf. 


BY A PATRIOTS GRAVE 


Here lies a great heart seeping in the soil 
of her he loved more fiercely than his life: 
the land his personal penance would assoil. 
Here is the cornerstone for new belief 
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C. F. MacIntyre 


where we must hack our oath: strongly to follow 
a quarry not in view but which his horn 
once started fleeing down fields too long fallow, 


in easier days when we were not yet born. 


Stark is the enterprise, the failure stern, 
and wager leaves us rearward of his mark. 


So, holier now the duty in this murk 


whose need is martyrs’ bred of his stout strain. 
Grip hands and dedicate to him this work: 


red hecatombs before the whirlwind strewn. 


SINCERELY NOT ARTESIAN 


Under the dry land in its sleep 


the song of water glides on feet of thieves 


rises in silver, generous to slap 
“1 1 1° } } 1 
‘iskly the chines of the drouth-beaten bee 


es, 


and with meniscus pinch the pool’s baked lips: 


mirror gleaming green with mirage-corn 


and ch: ral where flanks rub off shrewd flies 





where the last Indian rots by the stone quern, 
and on raptorial compass-arcs for flaws 


wide vultures scan, or still as urns on cairns 


solicitously regard the starving calves 
and whet beaks sharp as a committee’s greed 
[2511 
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tucked coolly, safely, leaden water laughs 
and gravidly seeps down the easier grade, 


forcing new sap in the ferns’ fossil leaves. 


“REVENGE IS NOT A FOOD TO BE EATEN HOT’ 


Re né Maran 


Revenge is not a food to be eaten hot. 
Cool it a generation, even two. 
Sniff at it, fan it softly with your hat; 


but give the coals a bit of poking too. 


However, in this case we wait too long. 
Pus works in a wound that must be trimmed and cleaned. 
We are a hydra-headed monster, strong 


but aimless, and our eyes of hate grow blind. 


} 


Revenge is not a food to be eaten cold. 
Let us chop some of the heads off, be one thin 


before our anger starves and dies of mold. 


Our very patience proves this wrath broods deep. 


Shall we be one: one mind, a multiple king? 





TWO POEMS 
TOWER 
These moles of upper air, the ghosted tenants 
Of this thin place 
Hear nothing of the silver scattered 


On rat’s warren, spider’s lace. 


The air shakes, uninvaded 
‘They curl their paws 
Closer for warmth; the wave ebbs, 


Withdraws. 


Few wake to hear, 
Detecting rust 
On tongue and clapper ; the hands atug at the rope 


Are scarcely more than dust. 


OLD BOOKS 


Sappho’s dark hyacinth, 
I rospero W th his rod, 
Achilles in his tent, 


Saint Francis praising God: 


Hold fast, hold fast to these, 
‘The sturdy and the few 
That are more lovely than your love, 
More actual than you. 
Lindley Williams Hubbell 
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THE MIND HAS STUDIED FLIGHT 


Against the sky a seabird’s breast of cloud, 

Against the cloud a true gull and his curve. 

Against the rock a tress of kelp and loud 

Among the crevices the pulse and nerve 

Of a sea quickening to moon and wind. 

Here by the sea the trouble in the heart 

Matches the unequal trouble of the mind — 
Judgment and joy at war and far apart. 

Down swoops the strong, spray-coloured, sea-soft bird 
Upon his fish, without “ought not,” or “ought.” 
Man, flightless master of the flying word 

Follows his every act with afterthought. 

And yet a man, whose conscience is his wing 

And must be tilted to the carrying air 

Of that sphere marked for wit’s inhabiting, 

Looks at the gulls and knows what keeps them there. 


Thought, like a bird, is mannerless and swift 
To snatch for substance at the hollow tide 
Where those effects and promised actions drift 
Which keep the fed thing on the living side. 
Balanced within its element, the mind 

Has studied flight. Even to the carrion gull 

It is akin, even to his crying kind. 

Now the mind’s man, in this cool evening’s lull 
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Raymond Holden 


Of wind and light looks out to sea and hears 

The sheaves of water shifting on the rock, 

The seabird’s wailing waving at his ears, 

The heartbeat in his side saying “knock,” saying “knock.” 


Raymond Holden 


FROM WITHOUT THE FENCE 


Yes, I have loved them 

And still love them. 

Yet hesitating on the soft warm carpet 
Within the formal hall, 

My lips conceal the eagerness of going, 
My toes move murderous in their shoes. 


And I am like a colt, 
Long held beside his mother’s placid flank, 
His belly over-filled 


With too smooth bitten pasture grass. 


When the mare turns 
He hurtles through the narrow lane 
To hillsides rank with bloom and poison weed 
And brawny oak 
Driving their hard and amorous roots 
Through sandy soil. 
Carleton Winston 
{255} 
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TWO POEMS 
IN A DISTANT SUBURI 


Child whose breathing fans the dar} 

Like swallows’ commerce in a shadowy barn 
My hands that stretch your sheet 

The smaliness that’s your ornament 

Night has delivered you of things not yours, 
3ut all the bracelets of vour fine dimensions 


Are fresh around you as chains of savage grass. 


The daydream of your schooling is unlaced, 


Your breastbone naked of its heavy song. 

Dream of the tawny city streets, where run 
Cats that are great with young. 

‘Through the grey crowded eveni 

The negress calls her children home 

The legless man plays on his violin 

The sultry pollen of the factory thickens, 


The giant whistles mourn: 
Dream of the lilac and the watermill 
The barren orchard Sunday tills with lovers, 


This rented farm with neither cows nor corn: 


Dream that you move 
By the voluminous Hudson that enlarges 
With marching lakes the night ot las and trains 
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And in the n 


Our deadly 


That is she 


Grie 





Anne Channing 


ror of your dream, decipher 


ploitations and our love. 
THAT IS SHI 


e wandering queen, 


rger than our own, 


s, she had been 


changing throne. 
imong the crowd 
e represents 

hoked or loud, 


thoiut 


recompense. 


l irdered son, 


er drowned in shade; 
she is the one 

sorrow made 

statured pain. 


praise or crown 
tace again 


irters of the town. 
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FIVE POEMS 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 


Shall we not walk together over the city’s stone 
Homeless beneath the cliffs of steel, 

Our spirit lighter than birds 

Welcomed in crannies of far-flung cornices? 
Shall we not walk together 

And rise into that dream we know? 


Rest beside me on the stone; 
Rest, for when we can no longer walk 
We must dance. 


Streets have ended far below, 

City sparrows sleep in their smoky towers. 
Here all space borrows your light 

And floats like an orchid quivering: 

This is your theatre and mine. 

Raise your arms to sow movement like a seed, 
And in the cluster of your hand 

Let me see our dream unfold. 


DARK BANQUET 


I know a rocky world 
Where night leans down with flowing breasts, 
And every man, woman, and child 
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That roams therein is nursed. 
Secrets blinded by the sun 
Regain their sight, and each dim creature 
Peers with the eyes of a hawk. 
Over the crags and through the crevices 

“hey crawl on night-born feet, 
Sure with determination’s balance. 
Inspired by the tongues of the intuitive sea 
They speak a dark language withheld by day, 
And in the clear obscurity of stony shores 
Where class distinctions, like shadows, fade, 


The hungry are fed, the well-filled divide their store. 


When dawn raises its golden head, 

And birds sing purely, 

That rocky world, of night bereft, 

Lies ravaged by light, by rats, and shrill with gulls. 
Hunger mounts amid the ruins. 


PORTAIT IMPRESSION 


Am I then your estranged creator, 
O fugitive image, 


Sprung from my parturient hand? 


Yet unilluminated in the wilderness, 
I burned to touch you with my eyes. 
With vision I encompassed you, 
And colored you with imagination, 
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I laid your head against cerulean blue; 
Made your lashes long, your eyes to dream; 
Tinted your lips faintly to smile. 

I stroked your breast with gold. 

My hand trembled 


Like a chrysalis ready to burst. 


I saw you rise, 
Delicate mirage, 
Above the wilderness 
And depart. 


THE POET 


When he looks through the air of the world, 
And his glance, like a blade, tills the wordy soil, 
Trillions of seeds with their secret stems 

Fly in lines of light — 

Universe of speech not yet spoken, 

Words planted deep in the ether, 


Each one knows its name. 


Universe of words, he sings you a song; 
Out of your own substance he sings: 


He is a word planted in you from the beginning. 


Universe of speech, 
Bright ether through which the hard stars swim, 
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Mark Turbyfill 


Vast shell of nothing, 
Too frail to refuse entrance to sighs, 


You are yet more solid than earth. 


He steps upon you as upon the ground; 


He breathes you in 





O universe of speec 


DAN ( AND TRANSFIGURATION 


In the dead of night in spring 
The Illinois Emergency Relief 


Whined among the tree tops, 


Arranged a choreog1 iphy of grief. 


The social worker shuddered 


And made the window fast 





the leafless waltzing in the blast. 


Ble ssed be his name 
Who recognized the Dance Renascent, 
And saw it stoop amidst the barren mise en scene 
i 
To lant In card nai OsItions 
I | 


The feet of as many as understood. 
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REVIEWS 
SECOND READING 


Selected Poems, by Allen Tate. Scribner’s. 
N THE current issue of the Virginia Quarterly Revieu 
(Winter, 1938) Allen Tate clarifies the statement with 
which the preface to his Selected Poems ends. In an article 
on his Ode to the Confederate Dead, the author points out 


the difference between feeling and experience, between knowl- 





edge “about” something and the knowledge as the thing 
itself. “In a manner of speaking,” he writes, ‘the poem is 
its own knower, neither poet nor reader knowing anything 
that the poet says apart from the words of the poem.” It 
is thus possible to learn more completely than before just 
where Mr. Tate stands, though the same principles have been 
set down at greater length in other of his writings, in the 
Reactionary Essays, and in some of the uncollected criticism. 

Tate has been, and to a lesser extent still is, the most 
highly praised poet of his generation with the exception of 
Hart Crane. It is true that more recently he has had his 
share of condemnation, not only from the Left, but rather 
surprisingly, from what one would suppose to be congenial 


} 
} 


quarters. The pretace to this book is partly at fault; the 
incomplete fulfillment of the promise of Poems 1928-1931 
in the volume called The Mediterranean, especially in pol- 
itics, has had its influence as well. The relatively large 
amount of excellence in the Poems proved somewhat mis- 
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Second Reading 


leading, and when The Mediterranean exhibited a number 
of failures, the obvious reaction was that Tate had already 
shot his bolt some years before. It has been pointed out 
by Cudworth Flint that there has not been much change 
in the poetry over a period of time (The Southern Review, 
Winter, 1936); in the same article Flint has made clear, 
as well as anyone, the particular problems and achievements 
of the poet. 

Seeing the final selection of what Tate cares to retain 
from his three previous books, the critic is faced with a 
problem almost as difficult as that which the author has set 
up for himself. Tate has never been a prolific poet, and 
the ideals which he has held have always been rigorous in 
the extreme. The Selected Poems runs to a little over a 
hundred pages, not a large volume by any means. The rela- 
tive distinction of the work is flattering. The poems are 
dificult, partly because of the great amount of specialized 
knowledge they contain, partly because of the language in 
which they are cast, though the first of these difficulties is 
not uncommon in much contemporary poetry. There are 
inevitably overtones to the poems, but the aim of the writer 
” This is a 
high aim, and one which would prove disastrous for any 
poet to be completely subject to. One of the saving graces 


has been to make each poem its “own knower. 


for Tate is that he has given in to some of his imperfections, 
letting them stand as they are; the Ode to the Confederate 
Dead is an excellent example; and the Sonnets of the Blood 
which are almost entirely new in the Selected Poems, may 
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serve as an illustration of some of the dangers of too vig- 
orous re-writing. In the present version they have lost, it 
seems to me, much of the brisk movement which was neces- 
sary for their effectiveness. (In any case, they are not, as 
Yvor Winters once somewhat carelessly, if learnedly, pointed 
out, “the most abominably written series of sonnets this side 
of Barnabe Barnes.”’) 

If then, there is little development, if the same faults 
which dogged Tate through Mr. Pope still dog him, and 
if he has not seemed to resolve much of his work to the 
? 


perfection which he desires, what remains? First of all, 


and most important, some very fine poems in which the 
demands of the author have been met or nearly met, and 
a probity of mind which is rare enough in any writer. One 
may deplore the lack of “physicality,” as Kenneth Burke 
has rather loosely stated it; one may object to what politics 
are apparent; but one cannot overlook the meditations on 
the basic problems of life and death, even though he maj 


disagree with some of the conclusions which Tate draws. 


Mortality is Tate’s chief subject — not the past, as so many 
would have it—and mortality is important, and will be, 
even after a revolution has been accomplished. When, in 


The Oath, he writes: 


Then Lytle asked: Who are the dead 
Who are the living and the dead 


I thought I heard the dark pounding its hea 
On a rock crying: Who are the dead 
Then Lytle turned with an oath By God, it’s true 
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Second Reading 


he is not thinking in universals, he is thinking of himself. 
In the preface he writes, ‘“The poet as seer who experiences 
life in behalf of the population is a picture that is not clear 
in my mind, but it is an interesting picture; it happens to 
be one with which I have no sympathy at all.” This may, 
perhaps, be old-fashioned. Emerson’s idea of the poet seems 
returning in full regalia. 
Nevertheless, Tate includes here his long argumentative 
poems, Fragment of a Meditation and Causerie, and some 
of the shorter ones, Aeneas at Washington, The Meaning 
of Life, To the Lacedemonians, and others, almost in con- 
tradiction to his statement. But he is worth listening to, and 
worth attention. Prejudice is the demon that upsets the 
i‘ not mere superstition. It is every man’s 
fault. And in spite of prejudice, Tate is the author of The 
Mediterranean, The Cross, The Twelve, Emblems, The 
Subway, Mother and Son, Sonnets at Christmas, Shadow 
and Shade, Past dl The Ode to the Confederate Dead, 
and The Eagle, with a number of other fine passages. This 
is more than adequate return for his labor. In Ditty he 
writes: 
nge, mile after mile of men, 
lucent madness of the face, 
put their heads upon the pillow, 
hatever shift the darkness cleaves 


eyes, and cover 





lark with sleep like falling leaves, 


This is not the peace that passes understanding. Melville 


said, ““The only true infidelity is for a live man to declare 
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himself dead.” Tate has been accused of the infidelity, but 
if one recalls The Wolves, the accusation fails. 
Samuel French Morse 


IN A GREEN SHADE 


“Annihilating all that’s made 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 


Marvell 
Cold Morning Sky, by Marya Zaturenska. Macmillan. 
Marya Zaturenska’s talent is of such high level, her poems 
in Cold Morning Sky of such 


‘ 


‘authentic fleece,” that to 
admit the glory seems, at first, enough. In this, her second 
book, she is buoyed up on a sea of sources — Spencer, Keats, 
Thomas Nashe and the more lyrical Milton; but she is 
always the individual swimmer who has plunged, by choice, 
into a poetic holiday’s release. Her criterion of what to learn 
and use has been “pure poetry,” the musical line and image 
before all else. There is nothing of the sharp, stripped, 
dramatic shape of Housman or Hardy, nothing of the unique, 
individual anguish of Emily Dickinson. She seeks the mel- 
lifluous line with restraint, and achieves her poetic release 
with striking success, conscious always of what she is doing, 
knowing it is dangerous and unfashionable and temporary. 
From the squawk of cities and the gnawing of the modern 
mind, she escapes to asylum and takes the veil. The gesture 
is sincere and authentic enough, and very beautifully done, 
but it is sad as all such denials must be. 


For Cold Morning Sky is a denial, and its magic is the 
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fantasy of Lunar Tides, the romantic yearning for impossible 
innocence, for the myth of Greece, for Gothic mystery. 
Almost all the tags of shame the late Irving Babbitt attached 
to romantic verse and to the romantic attitude can be applied 
to Miss Zaturenska’s gestured escape. Is this the answer to 
the modern poet’s problem of adjusting his inevitable individ- 
ualism and self-consciousness to modern science and social 
consciousness? There is a beauty of reason and of fact and 
of still-existing human nature that Miss Zaturenska re- 
nounces in this book. Perhaps a good, stiff, imaginative 
course in chemistry, or a blasphemous re-reading of Jeans 
or Eddington, or a close friend who thinks poetry has its 
limitations, would help to set Marya Zaturenska on her feet 
and out into the world again. Then let her keep on singing, 
for whatever she sings must be worth listening to. 
“__ oh, heart, beware 


The unearthly bliss, the lunar light 
The phantom on the burning stair.” 


Marshall Schacht 


HARVARD HAS IT 


A Letter to Robert Frost, by Robert Hillyer. Alfred A. 
Knopf. 

Saliwater Farm, by Robert P. Tristram Coffin. Macmillan. 
‘That rare person, the serious reader of poetry, may legiti- 

mately expect of experienced writers at least a minimum of 

care in craft, a fairly well-developed point of view from 

which to inspect society and the men who compose it, a 
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character sufficiently mature to be free of such vulgarities 
as smugness, self-complacency, and sentimentality, and an 
imagination disciplined by tradition, compelled by the pre- 
dicaments of contemporary life, projected by good will and 
wonder into the astonishing future. Measured against these 
none too austere standards, the present books of Robert 
Hillyer and Robert P. Tristram Coffin fail. 

Though Mr. Hillyer is of the two the more cultivated 
and the more accomplished craftsman, neither of these poets 
achieves a level much higher than that on which the beginner 
strives. Indeed, no more drilling an exercise in tedium has 
been produced in many a day than this collection of blank- 
verse letters that Mr. Hillyer for obscure reasons has seen 
fit to give us. Reminiscent in tone of the small-town advice- 
giving editorial, they exhibit embarrassingly a mind that is 
so far uncertain of its own merit that it must deal in thinly 
veiled wisecracks against its superiors in both artistic and 
spiritual spheres: 


In short, I note the vogue no longer smiles 
On one un-Briton in the British Isles; 
Nor heeds from Italy that “wanderir 

Whose absence should make 


voice 





ng 
oO rejOICce 


Garrulous and glib, in lines remarkable mainly for the dead- 
ening boredom of their rhythms and the triteness of their 
rhymes, Mr. Hillyer manages only to butter thin feelings 
over a space so wide that it quite absorbs whatever served 
as motive for his verses. Mr. Hillyer’s winning qualities 


are humaneness, gentility, moderation, and a brand of humor 
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that amounts to nothing more than innocuous irony — that 
instrument the “brighter spirits” in the school-teaching pro- 
fession use against a world they so much fear. His out- 
rageous qualities are self-righteousness, smug self-satisfaction, 


} 


and a fundamenta 


intolerance of disagreement. It is there- 
fore apparent that this poet’s vying qualities cancel each 
other, and if there is anything left at all, Harvard has it. 
For the unrestrainedly pat, for machine-like regularity in 
uninspired loquacity, Mr. Robert P. Tristram Coffin has 
no competitors, Search as he will, the reader cannot find 
on any page of Saltwater Farm a completed poem. Frag- 
ments of pretty scenery, conventionalized characterizations, 
sentimentalized metaphor, a drouth of passion, a scarcity of 
insight, are alone discoverable. All the mistakes a beginner 
is warned against are here — lines padded to fill out the 
meter and to meet the rhyme; the atHatus, the expanded 
image traveling on a line of vague feeling to a gaseous end; 
ignorance of the limits which the physical universe imposes 
on the fanciful; poetic posing, ingenuity mistaken for imag- 
ination, mere words substituted for ideas. As does Mr. Hill- 
yer, Mr. Coffin exhibits a self-complacency that renders him 
valueless as a commentator on human joy and suffering. A 
man so thoroughly satisfied with the status quo can give 
the hurt, the poor, the insatiable, and the honestly curious 
little more than sickly pity and platitudinous Pollyannaism. 
To demonstrate Mr. Coffin’s aptitude as a versifier, one 
need only quote the two following excerpts — the first as 
an example of imprecision of fancy; the second as an example 
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of the inferior quality of Mr. Coffin’s ear even when he 
deals with the New England speech he is supposed to know 
so well: 

Cows in a pasture faded into bells. 
and 


You use your body, not your head, 
When you have a boat’s keel spread 
Out before you to put right. 

It is a kind of a delight 

That needs no words to make it go, etc. 


Both Mr. Hillyer and Mr. Coffin have been awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for poetry. Of the first, one must say that 
he has proceeded with care and a certain dignity; but of the 
second we can only paraphrase Francis Jeffrey and affirm 
that Mr. Coffin has dashed his Hippocrene with too large 
an infusion of saltwater. C. A. Millspaugh 


SIGN OF CAPRICORNUS 


Sign of Capricornus, by Kathryn Worth. Alfred A. Knopf. 

I find in this collection of poems by Kathryn Worth 
an alert and eager mind, sensitive, appreciative; a healthy 
mind, yet not unaware of the tragic situation in which, as 
human beings, we daily move. These qualities come through 
definitely, even in the least successful of the poems. Yet the 
tragic awareness, while present, is not the pervading tone 
of the book; there is not the sense, for example, of the 
bitter drama which one finds in Miss Bogan’s work, or the 
inescapable despair which one finds in that of Mr. Eliot. 
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The sense of interest is uppermost. ‘‘Plenish your granaries 
with wonder,” she writes to the small child for whom and 
concerning whom the central portion of the book is written. 
It is this second section of the book which pleases me 

most and contains almost all of the poems which I should 
like to quote, the more perfect poems in which the poet’s 
various experiments have not taken precedence over or inter- 
fered with the proper business of the poem. This is the 
fifth poem in a sequence entitled Child in the Seasons: 

Now is the seed of long and fierce disaster 

Sown in the sod. Now does the laughing worm 

Uplift his head to contemplate how faster 


Than any light, than any root more firm, 
The acres of the world prepare for him. 


Here is the table laid for death, whose garden 

We walk upon, child with the hands outspread, 

Child of the flesh whereof I am the warden; 

I walk, inclining toward your costly head, 

By no pale talk of morning comforted. 
It seems to me that the last stanza is unusually fine. The 
same theme, with variations, is exemplified in many of the 
other poems, in To a Child Watching Spring, in the last 
section of Parables at Four; and in Child in the Centuries 
we have it combined with the other dominant theme of 
this group, that of the awakening of a child to consciousness, 
first sensory, and then spiritual. These, with the Presenta- 
tion with the Book, Annus Primus, Written on a Child’s 
First Flyleaf, Exorcism, Immaculate with Silence, show 
Miss Worth at her best. 


When she is not at her best, her difficulties would seem 
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to arise from her virtues, from a too great metric facility 
which at times tends to make her seem glib when the subject 
is serious, and from her preoccupation with scientific terms 
and images. There is no reason why poetry should not be 
written on scientific subjects; and it has been written. The 
difficulty in Miss Worth’s case, as I see it, is that she has 
not, in certain poems, written about the scientific subject, 
but has used the images of science much as she might have 
used the images of the Petrarchan tradition, applying them 
to situations between human beings as old as love —and 
that in so doing she has achieved an effect fully as “literary” 
as if she had stuck to the old tradition. The interest in the 
terms and images has superseded the interest in the true 
substance of the poem. Most of the poems in the first section 
suffer in this way. 

I remember once hearing Mr. Padraic Colum discuss, and 
object to, the use of the phrase “a cosmic viewpoint” in 
poem. He said that a word, or a phrase, needed to be 
humanized before it could be used successfully in a poem, 
that it needed to be around cottage fires and to acquire, as 
it were, the smell of the smoke from the burning turf. And 
recently I found in the preface to 4 Trophy of Arms, by 
Ruth Pitter, these sentences by Mr. James Stephens: “In 
prose, a word must be of the most direct, unequivocable 
meaning: in verse a word carries all its philology on its 
back, and a thousand years of significance. Prose perishes 
without new words. Poetry cannot abide these, nor use them.” 

Miss Worth evidently feels that poetry does need new 
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words and that it can use them, and she has set out gallantly 
to do something about it. Nevertheless, she often handicaps 
herself thereby. When she writes of a child’s first experi- 
ence with sound: 

Her incus feels the cricket 

Make tumult in the grass, 

But not within the labyrinth 

[ranslation comes to pass, 
surely the word incus is more of a liability to the stanza than 
an asset. The sound, the implications, everything except the 
prose meaning of t 


he word are wrong for the place in which 
it occurs. It would be better poetry in translation —‘‘the 
little anvil bone’’— although that would hardly help in the 
immediate difficulty. Just how many generations of sitting 
around peat fires would be needed to humanize incus I do 
not know, but I am afraid it would be a good many. 


Janet Lewis 
WHAT CAN BE TAUGHT 


Workers in Fire: A Book About Poetry, by Margery Mans- 
field. Longmans, Green & Co, 

One-half of any art is the artist’s own; the other half 
is capable of being taught. Poets have been the most reluctant 
of all to share their technical secrets with apprentices. Since 
the beginning of culture there have been schools of music 
and the dance, of painting and statuary; but aside from an 
occasional critical treatise or philosophical analysis, little 
attempt has been made to teach the writing of poetry, and 
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that not by practicing professionals. One cause, perhaps, lies 
in the tools of the trade. The Renaissance artists had colors 
to grind, canvases to scrape, studio floors to sweep; the 
humble aspirant could make himself useful to the master 
he attended. Devotees of the dance know the need of an 
ensemble against which they may shine, and the sculptor likes 
to delegate the final polishing and routine to a less gifted 
workman. But a poet has no drudgery he can assign to 
others. No one can help him make a poem, and he is often 
harmed by emulators who make his best phrases too common 
by repetition. 

Yet there are many serious students of poetic technique 
who deserve good text-books and competent assistance and 
have been able to get neither. For these, Workers in Fire 
should satisfy a real need. They may use it as a reference 
book or read it for pleasure, or they may give themselves an 
entire course in the fundamentals of poetry-writing by look- 
ing up and studying the allusions in the text as they go along. 
For the finished poet, the book will hold little that is new, 
but he may feel a pleasant surprise in seeing expounded much 
that he has discovered for himself. The chapters on rhythm 
and meter, form, imagery, power and rhyme are especially 
valuable for beginners. The section on the Hopkins scansion, 
sprung meter and the new rhythms is of wider and more 
advanced interest. It might even be dangerous to the progress 
of some amateurs, though not to any worth their salt. The 
talented student feels his rhythms as he feels his emotions 
and varies them according to his taste to fit the content of 
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the poem. The humdrum or mediocre student will often try 
to use his lessons in prosody as his main tool. When he fails 
to produce literature, he is aggrieved. He has done his part, 
and somehow the rules must be wrong. What can he do now? 

The answer to this question was once given by a famous 
British academician: “Without the tension of that exalted 
mood into which every true poet rises, not a single line of 
true poetry was ever written.” And here we arrive at the 
much-abused theme of “inspiration.” ‘That is the half of 
poetry which cannot be put down in any text. It is, above 
all else, personal and untransmittable, and though it partakes 
of the psychologically unexplored and not of the supernatural, 
it remains a mystery to the end. Somehow the relationship 
between conscious and unconscious is so quickened that asso- 
ciations pass through with lightning-like rapidity. A phrase 
leaps into being full-grown with no sensible effort on the 
part of the poet. Around that, he more or less consciously 
builds his structure with the help of further associational 
flashes and his own knowledge of emotional effect. But to 
achieve the “exalted mood” is of major importance. 

All such objections and exceptions are carefuliy noted by 
Miss Mansfield, but her book is primarily concerned with 
the other half of the art. It is written for beginners and 
those who are unsure. The reading of poetry aloud she 
holds to be necessary to the production of a vital art: “The 
next time a friend says: ‘I hope I shall see your work’— take 
him up. Answer, ‘Here is a short one which I wrote re- 
cently,’ or ‘Here is a little one about —’ and talk to him 
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naturally.” (Such advice might well be included in a book 
on how to alienate one’s friends. The muffled groans of 
well-intentioned victims resound throughout literary history. 
Tennyson, on the slightest pretext, responded with a recital 
of Maud from which there was no escape. And more recent 
parallels are too fresh in every mind.) 

The only other chapter to which serious rebuttal can be 

made is that entitled The Expressiveness of Words. Here 
one sees an effort to evolve a science from nothing: 
We find long i used in words that express height or idealism 
or things associated with them: height, sky, light (which comes 
from the sky) sight (made possible by light) night (absence of 
light) blind (inability to see the light) time (measured by heavenly 
bodies) climate (influenced by positions of heavenly bodies) kite 
(the flying toy) fly and climb (upward movements) dive (through 
the air) and certain words in the moral sphere which have 
suggestion of upward effort, try, strive, right, pride, ideal. 








It requires no study of philology to deduce that nacht and 
nox have the same connotation as night, that licht and lux 
are substitutes for light, that time has been both tempus and 
temps without changing its relation to the heavenly bodies. 
And how about the upward movements of slime, crime 
fright, cyanide and lice? 

Somewhere in the mysterious depths of our language lies 
a cause-and-effect link between word-sounds and emotion. 
But we must look for it in the sounds, not the meaning, of 
words. “The thin silver horn of the wind” produces its 
effect with short i and n, not with any verbal ideology. 


J. N.N. 
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LONDON LETTER 
Christmas Day, 1937 
O' TSIDE the window at which I am now writing are 
the grimy facades of Devonshire Street, Holborn, where 
in 1913 Harold Monro opened the internationally famous 
Poetry Bookshop. “He chose,” we are told, “to place this 
centre in a slum because he thought that by doing so he 


was bringing poetry to the people; but the people cared 
nothing for his poetry and the acquaintances he made in 
Devonshire Street merely regarded him as a possible source 
of free drinks after the public houses had closed.” Monro 
died in 1932; his shop, which had never paid, and which 
1 by that time been moved to more elegant quarters near 
ritish Museum, carried on for a little while and was 
closed in 1935. 
The Poetry Bookshop is symbolical. Poetry is merely 


tolerated in England, this most philistine of all countries, 





as an eccentricity of otherwise respectable citizens. The poet 





‘ded as a possible source of free drinks is an ironic con- 
ception! But nowadays there are no poets; or if a man 


kes good care not to advertise the fact 





a small circle of intellectuals; most poets become 
wage-earners, for rent and bread. As one of our younger 
critics, Julian Symons, has said: “The conditions of life 
lay are very disturbing for an artist; because most of the 
people who write books and paint pictures are not artists 
at all or artists only over the week-end or artists after 11 


o'clock at night when the pubs shut, nobody worries much 
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’ No doubt this is more or less the case in all 


about this.’ 
lands, but in England a similar scheme to that of the 
Academy of American Poets advertised in recent numbers 
of Poetry, for example, would be inconceivable. The com- 
mon people have no idea at all of the nature of poetry, there 
is no means of communication between them and the poet, 
except through indirect and vitiating intermediaries. High- 
brow novelists may read poetry, middlebrow novelists admire 
the highbrows’ novels, lowbrow novelists read the produc- 
tions of the middlebrow and the public takes its choice from 
among these three classes of writers. Volumes of verse by 
distinguished poets usually sell around 300 copies, though 
popular successes like Auden, Spender, Day-Lewis no doubt 
sell more. For a publisher to bring out a book of poems is 
more or less a charitable act, and he usually expects at least 
a novel from the author for his pains. 

What is the extent of the English market for poetry, and 
how do poets exist in this country? It goes without saying 
no one can live on money earned by writing verse; nor is 
there any private or public patronage to speak of. If a 
poet wishes to live by the pen he must write criticism, stories 
or novels, review books, and all this means being half a 
writer, half a publicist, a hanger-on, frequently, of literary 
cliques, a party-goer. 

Most literary men, owing to circumstances, are of the 
upper and middle classes, sometimes possessors of private 
means (and frequently communists or at least “leftish”’ 


and it is these persons who, with their private influence, 
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secure privileged positions on the business and executive 
side of the literary scene. The working class is mot literate. 
Frequently the best creative writers emerge from the lower- 
middle class, which is composed mainly of shopkeepers, clerks, 
etc. Although this may be difficult for American readers 
to grasp, socially their background is different from that 
of public-school and university educated writers, who can 
never undo the knots of the old school tie, and there is 
little contact. But this is never talked about. 

There are three or four monied literary periodicals in 


London, papers that pay from one to three guineas for a 


} 


poem. ‘There is the Listener, cultural organ of the British 
Broadcasting Corporation; the Spectator, the famous Liberal 
weekly; the New Statesman, a popular and substantial 
Labour weekly, published from the same office as the dig- 
nified monthly London Mercury, and the flamboyant and 
bulky Life & Letters Today, a black sheep among its fel- 
lows, in wolves’ clothing. Sometimes these papers print 
excellent poems, it is true, but as a rule, when they are not 
presenting the work of well-known and therefore “safe” 
poets, it is quite impossible to see by what standards of 
criticism they assess the poems which they publish. The ad- 
mirable Calendar of ten years ago is deceased; though we 
still have Mr. Eliot’s Criterion. And for the most part a 
good poet must expect his poems to appear in the more ex- 


clusive literary journals and the poetry magazines, where 


payment is nominal or nothing. The market in London is 
in a deplorable state. 
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There is a King’s Medal for poetry, presented each year 
by a committee consisting of the present Poet Laureate, and 
Messrs. I. A. Richards, Laurence Binyon, Walter de la 
Mare and Gilbert Murray, to a poet under the age of 
thirty who has published not more than two volumes of 
verse. In 1934 the medal was presented to Mr. Laurence 
Whistler. In 1935 this chorus of old men stated that in its 
opinion there was no young poet writing at that time who 
was worthy of its notice. This year (1937) Mr. W. H. 
Auden was the recipient. It is a handsome medal and car- 
ries some prestige with it, but no money. Its prestige wiil 
be enhanced since this last decision. 

An eccentric gentleman known as Victor B. Neuberg ran, 
for a year or two, a “Poets’ Corner” in one of our weekly 
mass newspapers, The Sunday Referee. This venture was 
concluded in 1935, after the editor had distributed many 
undeserved half-guineas and minor prizes in the form of 


wallets, cigarette-cases, and powder-pufts. However, he had 
the distinction of publishing the first volume of Mr. Dylan 
Thomas, the 18 Poems. 

The literati in London are becoming more and more 
“Left.” New Writing, a half-yearly volume edited by 
Mr. John Lehmann, is the best of the communist literary 
publications. Spender and Auden are the star turns, and a 
high level of writing is maintained. New Verse, an up-to- 
date sixpenny periodical started in 1933, is still going strong, 
and six numbers of a lively new twice-quarterly, Twentieth 


Century Verse, have appeared. A young poet, Keidrych 
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Rhys, has gathered together some brilliant Welsh writers in 


Wales, edited at a Carmarthenshire farm. Programme, a 


thin pamphlet which appears irregularly from Oxford, de- 
serves attention, if you can secure a copy. Produced by un- 
dergraduates, it holds the record for editorial changes. Two 
journalists produce an annual anthology, The Year’s Poetry, 
a “representative selection” of the past year’s production of 


verse, for semi-popular consumption. Half guineas are dis- 


tributed. There are numbers of other periodicals which print 
occasional verse, but desultorily, and/or without payment. 
So much for the more mundane part of my letter, which 
is indeed mundane. But there is something to rejoice about 
in the state of poetry today in this country, even if the ma- 
terial conditions are not too favorable for the serious writer. 


1ority, but it seems to me that Eng- 


land is enjoying a poetic flourishing which has seldom been 


] +1 l 
I cannot speak with autl 


seen before. Apart from the two big guns whom everybody 


: aie 
knows, and who may rightly be claimed by America (and 


Yeats by Ireland), England today is blessed with the pres- 
ence of several mature poets writing with authority and 
power, notably Robert Graves, Louis Macneice, Stephen 


ler, Ronald Bottrall, and W. H. Auden, as well as 


ger men who have not yet reached the stage of being 





epted writers,” like Dylan Thomas and George Barker. 


At the end of 1935 Mr. David Gascoyne (born 1916) 


published his Short Survey of Surrealism, the first book on 
that subject by 


a British writer. Previously some of Gas- 


ne 
coyne’s own surrealist poems and translations had appeared 
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in New Verse, and now the surrealist movement seemed to 
have secured a firm footing in England. This impression was 
intensified by the success of the Surrealist Exhibition at the 
Burlington Galleries, sponsored by Gascoyne, André Breton, 
Paul Eluard, and other prominent surrealists. Other books 
on surrealism appeared; Herbert Read, Charles Madge, 
Hugh Sykes Davies declared sympathy with the movement, 
and a Surrealist Group existed for a time in Bloomsbury, 
though I think it has now collapsed. The Parton Press pro- 
duced Gascoyne’s poems under the title: Mlan’s Life is This 
Meat, sensitive and delicate dreamlike verses, with the usual 
undercurrent of ennui and disintegration: 


The red dew of autumn clings to winter’s curtains 
And when the curtain rises the landscape is as empty as a | 
=mpty except for a broken bottle and a torso broken like a bottle 
Empt pt f broken bottl 1 | l bottl 
And when the curtain falls the palace of cards will fal 

1 
The card-castle on the table will topple without a sound 


and so forth. It was about this time that Roger Roughton 
founded the recently deceased Contemporary Poetry and 


Prose, which was largely devoted to surrealist work. 

The effect of surrealism was to make certain poets write 
with less reference to the intellect than they might other- 
wise have given. In some cases this led to a sort of semi 


surrealism, as in the poems of Kenneth Allott, ‘‘journalist 


spinning out of feeling and imagination into words. One 
reminded of Picasso and Hindemith in other arts. Su 


poems, though often vivid and impressive, lack intensity and 
compression; their movement is peripheral, and one feels 
that they end only because the poet has spent his wind 
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Though I may be unsympathetic, this seems to me to be a 
sort of imaginative laziness. For an example of the concen- 
tration which can be achieved by a first-rate poetic imagina- 


tion I would point to the craftsmanship of Dylan Thomas 


| whose first volume has been succeeded by another of 25 


Poems, which secured as sensational a success as good poetry 
can hope to do in England (simply by virtue of its eccen- 


tricity), and nearly set the Times on fire. There is an intense, 


ious controlled movement about his poems, an arc 





} hm . 1Te 
tural rhythmic structure 
Then was my neophyte, 
Child in white blood bent on its knees 
Unde the bell of ro ks, 
Ducked in tl e twelvy e. disciple s« 





The winder of the water-clocks 
Calls a green day and night. 
j M i hern aphrodite, 
S 


Snail of man in His ship of fires 


That n the bitten decks, 
Knew all His horrible desires 
Che imber of the water sex 
Cal ! reen rock of light 


p Dylan Thomas was born in 1914, is usually bracketed 








TT with George Barker as exemplifying a break-away the 
lomination, in A n, Day-Lewis and Spender, of political 
| themes. About these last three poets little need be xcept 
| that their infl ¢ as been extensive and has in its time 
pre ed a crop of very feeble superficial 





d nfluence for good will continue in spite of thi 
ls | Barker and Thomas are outstanding among the younger 
d. poets, both having two impressive volumes to their credit. 
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Barker has been claimed by the communists, but his politics 
one would imagine to be anything but orthodox, and vio- 
lently emotional. His lone poem-cycle, Calamiterror, pub- 
lished last April, reveals an obsessed genius working in riotous 
color: 


The gay paraders of the esplanade, 
The diamond harlequins, the acrobats, 
The gloriously lost in summer glades, 
The wanderers through the Acropolis, 
The ones who seek the times’ shade 
Reclining by catastrophes, 

The figures of the downward 
The gay shadows of the shade. ... 


grade 


and a powerful sense of doom and terror in_ hysterical 


Europe: 


When a dark time in a dark time 
Inundates and annihilates the mind 


contrasting strongly with the detached sarcasm of Auden, on 


similar themes. Both Barker and Thomas are preoccupied 
with their inward vision. This is Thomas: 


The thirst is quenched, the hunger gone 
And my heart is cracked across; 

My face is haggard in the glass, 

My lips are withered with a kiss, 

My breasts are thin. 

A merry girl took me for man, 

I laid her down and told her sin 

And put beside her a ram rose. 


And Barker: 


The April horror grows over my September. 

I see my hand glittering with blood and tears 
Hanging at the bend of my arm like a leech memb«s 
Fatal, inspired to violence, sowing scars; 
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Elevating itself in the anaconda stance 

Evolving devastation. I see my hand 

Passing over the palace of his face, 

Leaves it pale, bloody gap, blinded, blanched... 


Te ° 


It is perhaps more honest to deal directly with one’s disloca- 
tions than to project them to the external world of politics. 
And politically less dangerous. .. . 
The poets I have so far mentioned are influences. Beyond 


ese are many writers less widely known who have not so 


+1 


far collected their poems into volumes, and who are still 


at receptive stages of their careers. Mention should be made 


of the following: Gavin Ewart, a brilliant exponent of a 
sensuous, and Auden-like, journalistic technique — distinct 
from the other “journalism” I have mentioned — whose 


al talent can produce lines of a genuine pathetic charm, 
as in The English Wife: 


He had a steady hand 
And a clear eye. 

He was gay he was bland 
And as straight as a die. 


I was never frigid 
i was never coy 
But O he has left me 
For a pretty boy, 
For a gay mechanic 
Unbuttoning overalls, 
More dangerous than movies 
Or the music halls... . 
) } A ] aie wornral . » > 
Ruthven Todd, who exploits a surgical vocabulary in the 
creation of macabre and cadaverous stanzas: 


And I who had been dead for a very long time 
Rose from my sofa on the rotting blanched earth, 
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Tied my bones with tendons, scattering the worms, 
And walked anew the ways that lead to birth 
Julian Symons, detached and sophisticated : 
Outside the personal agony, the blowing 
Rain and wind, the touching hands, 


The submarine descent below the lake, the sand, 
The lesson learnt, the salt sea flowing, 


And the transmutation of the personal evening 
Into the emptiness of houses where lie 

The broken soldiers and the toy harbour, 

The woli’s stare from an open eye... 

Keidrych Rhys, the wild Welshman, bursts with sarcastic 
energy, writing satires and political poems (he is a Welsh 
Nationalist), in lines like: 

Your daughters didn’t much excite the flesh or face 
— Not quite the debs sharp idiom of beauty 

Grocery Warehouse and Lord Lieutenant 

Subtler the knighted carpet-bag maker 

Hobnobbed with Chapel Law and Parliament 

God investors born in a Cocktail] Shaker 

I tried to impress like any young “bard” 

And saw thick money go back to the haggard 
Remember I left not wagging my tail 

“Rather rude” said Miss Gossip of the Western Mail. 


Herbert Mallalieu is less energetic, his graceful sensuous 
stanzas depend for their effect upon their underlying mood, 
and for this reason he is less easy to quote. R. B. Fuller 
writes effective, though constrained, political and personal 
allegories; and the genuinely modern religious poems of 
John Short deserve notice, though he is a writer who pub- 
lishes very little. I do not know anything about Mr. Mau- 
rice Carpenters, but I have found a rare sensitivity and in- 
telligence in what I have seen of his work. 
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These last are poets of whom American readers may not 
have heard; they are just beginning to make reputations in 
England. So this is something like a tip from the stable, I 
am afraid, possessing the usual faults of such tips, a personal 
bias and a limited knowledge and appreciation. 

Among recent books of verse which have attracted atten- 
tion are Rayner Heppenstall’s Sebastian; Charles Madge’s 
The Disappearing Castle; Rex Warner’s Poems and the 
Journeys and Places of Edwin Muir, a successor to Varia- 
tions on a Time Theme of 1934. Sebastian is an involved 
and obscure religious poem, personal to the writer in a way 
which Journeys and Places, also on religious themes, is not. 
Mr. Heppenstall writes like this: 

How, that lost evening, out of the former town, staring 

Into the town, whose lamps, over that long hill, 

Had pricked, fer him, « Hell’s abstraction, warning of God’s 
Loneliness, draining inward, loosing the flung sense, 


Dragging away, from the hands and breast and the head, 
All self-gladness, self-grief, he remembered .. . 


and Mr. Muir like this: 





The ancient pain returns anew. 
What was I ere I came to man? 
What shape among the shapes that once 
Agelong through endless Eden ran? 


Did I see there the dragon brood 
By streams their emerald scales unfold, 
While from their amber eyeballs fell 
Soft-rayed the rustling gold? 
It must be that one time I walked 
By rivers where the dragon drinks; 
But this side Eden’s wall I meet 
On every twisting road the Sphinx 
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Whose head is like a wooden prow 
That forward leaning dizzily 
Over the seas of whitened worlds 
Has passed and nothing found to sex 
The preoccupation of many British poets with religious 
problems and experience is a fairly recent phenomenon, pos- 
sibly a reaction from communist dialectical materialism. 
Poetry has always been closely connected with religion; 
indeed, for many people today communism itself is a sub- 
stitute for a super-natural religion: the Russians are a ver) 
religious race. It can safely be prophesied that experience 
will push many poets in the near future into tight corners, 
in which there will be three possible attitudes, communism, 
catholicism, and escape (i.e. drugs, suicide, madness). Of 
course this doesn’t apply merely to poets, but we should 
keep our eyes on these sensitive points of humanity. An 
examination of the work of Dylan Thomas reveals distinct 
Christian preoccupations, even obsessions, and his poems are 
crammed with images from the Old Testament. This is a 
subject about which I hope to write at a later date. 
Meanwhile, in Devonshire Street this Christmas morning 
a party of ribald drunkards emerges frorn the pub at the 
corner, a radio plays dance-tunes from France, Harold 
Monro is dead, and what a poet writes this evening o: 
tomorrow will leave scarcely a trace on the mind of the 
nation. But we go on scribbling. 
D. 8. Savage 
P.S. I hear that somebody is attempting to organize poetry} 
readings in London public houses. 
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News Notes 
NEWS NOTES 


We are happy to have an answer for those correspondents who 
have asked us to supply or recommend a concise history of the 
magazine. In the November issue dneri Prefa ublished 
magazine. In the November issue of American Prefaces, publishec 
at the University of Iowa, Mr. Charles Allen began a series 
of critical-historical studies of America’s advance-guard periodicals. 
rhe first article in this series, which will !ater be published in 
book form, is devoted to Porerry, Here, in the space of about four 
thousands words, is the best short account that has yet been writt 

é riet Mor ‘ ; 


ising with all needless encomiums, Mr. Allen’s final judg- 

















’s stubborn and far-reaching achievement. 





impressive in that it is based on a sober review o 
facts. He invites us to “glance at the so-called quality magazines 
or the months immediately previous to Porrry’s appearance. 
What monthly diet was served by the Atlantic, by Scribner’s, or 
by Harper’s, the journals which most persons thought of as ‘good’ 
magazines? They carried from two to five verse tidbits a month 








generally of a highly vapid character. ...” And in later years, 
when PorTry was doing its most notable work, “the quality jour- 
nals were resting in their nest of impervious smugness. Perhaps it 
would be unfair to expect them to brave the dangers of presenting 
new talent, but we might reasonably assume that they would print 
talent after it was discovered. It was amazing to watch T/ 
{tlantic sail serenely through the poetic revival, content until well 
| with its writers of 1913— Fannie Stearns Davis, Maz 
Prescott Montague, Margaret Cable Brewster. . . . Today, 
looking back on the war years, it is difhcult to realize how vital 
it was to defend the modest and at least 2500 year old statements 
which the imagists drew up. That literary leaders became so 
excited, leaped to a clamorous denunciation against such age-old 
principles as “fo use language of common speech, but to employ 
always the exact word, not the merely decorative word, to present 
an image, to produce poetry that is hard and clear, never blurred 
or indefinite,’ can be accounted for only by the fact that the nation’s 
verse had been for twenty-five years in a state of cant and 
doldrum, 








All the important battles, victories, and half-victories of Porrry’s 
untiring campaign are noted by Mr. Allen, including “the contest 
for the poet’s right to proper remuneration, the defense of The 
Masses and other radical journals when they were victimized by 
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war hysteria, the help it extended to many little magazines.” But 
this writer also looks to the future and is sanguine enough to pre- 
dict “a second quarter of a century as inspiring as that just past. 
As we glance at the magazine’s record we find it largely a reflection 
of the Monroe spirit. It was hers, it is hers; its standards still 
mirror her personality.” The student will find this article an 
excellent introduction to Harriet Monroe’s forthcoming autobiog- 
raphy, 4 Poet’s Life. 


Carl Van Doren, chajrman of the Elinor Wylie Poetry Fellowship 
Committee, announces that Marion Strobel has been appointed to 
the executive board. Other recent additions to the committee of 88 
are Fannie Hurst, Mrs. Ira Nelson Morris, Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, 
Ben Ray Redman, Mrs. Richard S, Reynolds, Col. Theodore Roose- 
velt, Martha Plaisted Saxton, Lyman Beecher Stowe, and the editor 
of Portry. The committee, which is associated with the Academy 
of American Poets, is raising an endowment of $100,000 for awards 
to poets. Headquarters are at 1 Wall Street, New York. 


A stirring poem by Muriel Rukeyser, Mediterranean, has been 
issued in leaflet form with a reproduction of Goya’s “Wreckage 
of War” on the cover. The leaflets, with individual envelopes, 
will be sold at ten cents each for the benefit of the Medical Bureau 
to Aid Spanish Democracy. Orders should be sent to the Writers 
and Artists Committee, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


Two radio programs, both conducted by poets, demand attention 
for the good quality of their broadcasts and for the work they have 
done in stimulating appreciation of modern poetry. During A. M 
Sullivan’s six years on the radio he has presented two hundred 
and twenty poets, both famous and unknown, His program, which 
is followed by schools an: colleges who wish to keep their students 
informed of current developments in the art, may be heard over 
the WOR Mutual Network each Sunday from 2:30 to 3 p. m., E.S.T. 
David Ross also conducts a reading of poetry on Sundays, over 
WABC at 1:45 p. m. He received the award of the American 
Academy of Arts and Letters for good radio diction and has pub- 
lished a book for radio readers of poetry entitled Poet’s Gold. 


As a New Year’s greeting to their customers, the B & G Sandwich 


Shops, a popular chain of restaurants, recently displayed placards 
bearing the following stanza by Elinor Wylie: 
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“In masks outrageous and austere 

The years go by in single file; 

But none has merited my fear, 

And none has quite escaped my smile.” 
We give this as an example of the unforeseen avenues of publica- 
tion which poems, however deeply interred in anthologies and 
de luxe editions, may sometimes find. 


Katherine Lord, manager of The Little Book House on Nantucket 
Island, Massachusetts, is now assembling material in verse, prose, 
and dramatic form for the 1938 numbers of her magazine, The 
Harpoon. Only unpublished material is wanted, and though no pay- 
ment is made, the magazine is generous with free copies. 


From Dillard University, New Orleans, comes announcement of 
The Arts Quarterly, a new journal of Negro art and literature, not 
limited to Negro contributors, It will feature poetry, short stories, 
articles, book reviews and illustrations, and will present “the point 
of view of those forward-looking educators who believe that art, 
creative literature, and creative activity should be placed on a 
plane comparable to that of research in our schools and colleges.” 

Geoffrey Grigson, founder and editor of England’s New Verse, 
has been appointed to the staff of George G. Harrap & Co., pub- 
lishers. He will act in a general advisory capacity and will have 


the special task of seeking new talent in the field of fiction. 


The Poetry Society of Georgia announces a series of prizes 





ranging in amount from $10 to $50. The competition is open to 
everyone, and there are no special qualifications except for the 
Savannah Prize of $25, which_will be awarded to the “best poem 


of Southern low country local color possessing universal appeal.” 
Manuscripts may be sent to the chairman, Mr, Sol J. Stern, 217 
East 49th Street, Savannah, Ga., who will also furnish a list of 
rules on request. 

A study of Ella Wheeler Wilcox and her times has been under- 
taken by Miss Jenny Ballou, author of Spanish Prelude, who re- 
quests that owners of letters from Miss Wilcox send copies to her 
for examination — or, if more convenient, the originals, which will 
be promptly copied and returned. She will also be grateful for 
any memories which the poet’s friends or acquaintances may send. 
Miss Ballou may be addressed at Short Beach, Connecticut. 
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That lively phenomenon, One Act Play Magazine, announces 
that it is interested in poetic plays of “Greek length.” The plays 
should be in one act. William Kozlenko is Editor, and the magazine 
is published at 112 West 42nd Street, New York City. 


NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS 

WILLARD MAAS, of New York, has appeared frequently in Poetry, 
as well as The Nation, The New Republic, The Virginia Quarterl; 
New Directions, and other magazines. A book of his poems, Fire 
Testament, was published by the Alcestis Press in 1935. A new 
book, Concerning the Young, is in preparation. 

MARK TURBYFILL, whose first poems were contributed to 
and The Little Review in 1917, has long been prominent 
Chicago literary group and has also had a notable career as dancer 
with the Adolph Bolm ballet. In 1926 he was awarded our 
Levinson Prize for the title poem of his latest book, 4 Marriag 
with Space. 

ALFRED KREYMBORG, well known as poet, critic, playwright 
puppeteer, is the author of several books of poems including Sca 
and Mellow, Less Lonely, and Manhattan Men. Since the histor 
days of Others, he has been an active force in the new poetry 
movement, more recently serving as an editor of The American 
Caravan. His new radio play, based on the housing problem and 
entitled The House that Jack Didn’t Build, was broadcast over the 
Columbia national hook-up on January 15th, 

Cc. F. MACINTYRE, of Los Angeles, was born in the middle west 
and has “tried everything from the newspaper and the stage 
farming and teaching.” His Poems (Macmillan, 1936) were re- 
viewed in our issue of last August by Winfield Scott, who char- 
acterized MacIntyre as “the most interesting poet the late year 
introduced.” 

RAYMOND HOLDEN, of New York, has a distinguished reputation 
as poet, novelist, and critic. A new volume of his poems, Natura! 
History, will be published on March 2nd by Henry Holt. 











ANNE CHANNING (Mrs. Fairfield Porter) was born in Sherborn, 
Mass., in 1911, and now lives in Hubbard Woods, Illinois. She has 
contributed once before to Poetry, and to the New Caravan. 

LINDLEY WILLIAMS HUBBELL, whose work has appeared in Poetry 
and other periodicals, is a New Englander resident in New York 
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His two books of poems are Dark Pavilion (1927) and The Tracing 
of a Portal (1931), both published by the Yale University Press. 
A new book, Winter-Burning, will be published in the spring by 
Alfred A, Knopf. 

WILLIAM FITZGERALD, a young Boston poet, was formerly asso- 
ciate editor of the magazine Anathema, and is the author of a book 
of poems, Daekargus, published in 1933. He has contributed both 
verse and criticism to PorTry. 


The following poets make their appearance here for the first 
time: 

ROBERTSON SILLARS, of Schenectady, N. Y., was born in 1916 in 
Glasgow, Scotland. His father, Captain David Robertson Sillars 
of the Highland Light Infantry, having been killed in the war, he 
was brought to America at the age of six. As a boy of sixteen he 
set up and printed twenty-six of his poems in pamphlet form under 
the title 4 July Afternoon and Other Poems; this pamphlet received 
commendation from the late E. A, Robinson, He is now in his 
Junior year at Swarthmore College, where he holds an Cpen 
Scholarship. 

LOUIS SECOND is the literary alias of Louis Agassiz Shaw 2nd, of 
ropsfield, Mass. Born in Boston in 1908, Mr. Shaw published his 
first novel, Pavement, while an undergraduate at Harvard. In 1936 
he founded the Children’s Summer School in Topsfield, for children 


with exceptional abilities, 





CARLETON WINSTON (Mrs. John H. Dietrich) was born in Min- 
neapolis, Minnesota, where she now lives after several years’ resi- 

i east and far west. She is the author of a book of 
Years Passing, and has contributed to Voices, Spirit, 


rist, and other magazines. 





1is month’s prose contributors are all familiar. 


SAMUEL FRENCH MORSE has published verse and criticism in PoETRY 


and other periodicals. He is doing graduate work in literature at 
Harvard. 

D. S, SAVAGE : 
verse section, is a young native of Essex now resident in London. 
He has contributed verse and prose to English periodicals and is 
at present compil i 


, whose poems had the place of honor in our Janua 








ng an anthology of “e 





- ; ght of the youngest poets, 
including some of those mentioned in his article. 
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C. A. MILLSPAUGH, born in Michigan in 1908, is now doing research 
work on a fellowship at the University of Chicago. He is the author 
of a book of poems, In Sight of Mountains (1936), and of a novel, 
Men Are Not Stars, announced for February publication by Double- 
day, Doran. 

JANET LEWIS, whose notable group of Three Poems appeared in 
our last issue, lives in Los Altos, California. Her long novel, The 
Invasion, published by Harcourt, Brace in 1932, received much 
praise from critics, 

MARSHALL SCHACHT, of New York, is a well-known contributor to 
these pages, and was represented in January with a group of 
seven poems. We apologize for an error in make-up which caused 
the second stanza of Mr. Schacht’s poem, Two Winds on Nova 
Scotia, to be printed in two parts. The stanza should not have been 
divided. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

ORIGINAL VERSE: 

Poems, by Rex Warner. Alfred A. Knopf. 

Alfred the Great, a poetic drama, by Ralph Gustafson. Reginald 
Saunders, Toronto. 

Streams from the Source, by Helene Mullins. Caxton Printers, Cald- 
well, Idaho. 

Honey Out of Heaven, by Amanda Benjamin Hall. Kaleidograph 
Press, Dallas, Texas. 

Cossack Laughter, by Fania Kruger. Kaleidograph Press. 

Stay My Chariot, by Elizabeth Jane Astley. Kaleidograph Press. 

Roaming Rhymes, by Robert MacGowan. Poets’ Press, 
City. 

The Carousel, by Constance Entwhistle Hoar. Ridgewood Herald 
Press, Ridgewood, N. J. 

Harvest of Youth, by Edwin C. Graber. Priv. ptd 

Poems, 1937, by A. Nicolaeff. Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford, Eng- 
land. 

First Poems, by Enoch Powell. Shakespeare Head Press, Oxford, 
England, 


New York 


PROSE AND A REPRINT: 
The Modern Mind, by Michael Roberts. Macmillan Co. 
Smoke and Steel and Slabs of the Sunburnt West, by Carl 


Sand- 
burg. Harcourt, Brace. 
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